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For * The Friend.” 
DELAWARE BOUNDARY. 


In addition to the article entitled, ‘ Histori- 
cal Notes, &c.,” lately published in “ The 
Friend,” | send for insertion, an account of 
the manner of tracing out the northern circular 
boundary line of the State of Delaware ; the 
information is extracted and condensed from 
an article on the subject in the “ Franklin 
Institute Journal” for 1842, Vol. 4, page 11. 
Two surveyors were appointed and directed 
by William Penn to go upon the ground, in 
company with the magistrates of New Castle 
aud Chester counties, or any three of them, 
and “in their presence to admeasure, and sur- 
vey a circular boundary line, struck by a 
radius of twelve miles, from the town of N. 
Castle as a centre; the line to be well marked, 
and to consist of two-thirds of a semi-circle of 
twelve miles radius.” The warrant of their 
appointment for that purpose is dated the 28th 
of Eighth month, 1701. 

‘“* The centre of the arc of the circle, or the 
point of beginning the radial line, was estab- 
lished by the magistrates ‘at the end of the 
horse dike next to the town of N. Castle.’ ” 


Extract from the Surveyors’ Memoir. 


“ The 26th day of the Ninth month we did 
begin, in the presence of the said justices, 
(Cornelius Empson, Richard Halliwell, John 
Richardson, Caleb Pusey, Philip Roman, and 
Robert Pyle, Esqs.,) at the end of the horse 
dike, and measured due north twelve miles, to 
a white oak, marked with twelve notches, 
standing on the west side of Brandywine 
Creek in the land of Samuel Helm; and from 
the said white oak we ran eastward, circularly, 
changing our course from the east southward, 
one degree at the end of every 67 perches, 
which is the chord of one degree to a twelve 
miles radius ; and at the end of 43 chords we 
came to the Delaware river, on the upper side 
of Nathaniel Sampley’s old house at Chiches- 
ter; and then we returned to the said white 
oak in Israel Helm’s land, and from thence we 
ran westward, changing our course one degree 
from the west southward, at the end of every 
67 perches as before, until we had extended 
77 chords, ( which being added to the 43 chords, 
make two-thirds part of the semi-circle to a 
twelve miles radius,) all which said circular 


line being well marked with three notches on 
each side of the trees, toa marked hickory 
standing near the western branch of Christiana 
Creek. Surveyed the 4th day of the Tenth 
month, 1710, by us. 
Signed, Isaac TayLor, 
Tuomas Pierson.” 


“The surveyors began their field labours 
on the 26th of Ninth month, 1701, and closed 
them on the 4th day of the Tenth month, hav- 
ing occupied but nine days in the work: run- 
ning within that time, 12 miles of radius, and 
251 miles of chords of the curve, in all up- 
wards of 37 miles, or more than 4 miles a 
day, at an average. 

** When we consider the care required in 
tracing the chords by rectified courses, and 
the obstacles the face of the country must 
have presented, this was rapid work ; and it 
stands forth in striking contrast to the vast 
length of time, which similar geodesic opera- 
tions are at this day made to consume.” 

* [t will be obvious to all who are convers- 
ant with matters of this nature, that the mode 
adopted in 1701 by these surveyors in tracing 
this arc of 25 miles long, upon a radius of 12 
miles, is in substance the same as that so 
generally used at the present day in marking 
out upon the ground the large circular curves 
of railroads in which—as in case of this boun- 
dary line—the centres are at an inconvenient 
distance,” 

** Before closing the subject, we must re- 
mark that, although the boundary surveyors 
clearly developed the plan of tracing a large 
are of a circle, by constant angles of deflec- 
tion between primary chords of equal length, 
so as to be geometrically correct ; nevertheless 
it is singular, that, in applying these principles 
upon the ground, they have committed an 
error, in consequence of having laid the line 
intended for a chord, ia the position of a tan- 
gent to the arc.” 

“In consequence of the great length of the 
radius, this distance is fortunately of but little 
practical importance, being but 2.414 feet ; so 
that the real centre of the circular boundary 
line actually traced, is nearly 24 feet distant 
from that which was established by the assem- 
bled magistrates,” 

Pr. 


—_— 


A Fozx’s Revenge.—J. Murray, in his work 
on Creation, tells the following story : 

‘** An old and respectable man of the county 
of Montgomery, used frequently to relate an 
anecdote of a circumstance which he saw. In 
his youth he resided on the banks of the Hud- 
son river, One day he went to a bay on the 
river in order to shoot ducks or wild geese. 
When he came to the river he saw six wild 


geese beyond shot. He determined to wait 
for them to approach the shore, While sitting 
there, he saw a fox come down to the shore, 
and stand some time and observe the geese. 
At length he turned and went into the woods, 
and came out with a very large bunch of moss 
in his mouth. He then entered the water very 
silently, sank himself, and then keeping the 
moss above the water, himself concealed, he 
floated among the geese, Suddenly one of 
them was drawn under the water, and the fox 
soon appeared on the shore with the goose on 
his back. He ascended the bank and found a 
hole made by the tearing up of a tree. This 
hole he cleared, placed in the goose, and cov. 
ered it with great care, strewing leaves over 
it. The fox then lefi ; and while he was gone, 
the hunter unburied the goose, closed the hole, 
and resolved to await the issue. 

“In about half an hour the fox returned 
with another incompany. They went directly 
to the place where the goose had been buried, 
and threw out the earth. The goo:e could 
not be found. ‘They stood regarding each 
other for some time, when suddenly the second 
fox attacked the other most furiously, as if 
offended by the trick of his friend. During 
the battle he shot them both.” 


—_—— 


The Maguey of Mexico, 


Under this name, two plants are known in 
Mexico, the one being the far-famed Agave 
Americana, or century aloe, and the other a 
species of the genus aloe itself, the distinctive 
characteristics of which I shall soon be pre- 
pared to delineate. These two plants have 
hitherto been confused by most writers, aris- 
ling, probably, from the fact that both are 
simultaneously called maguey by the Mexi- 
cans. Nevertheless, their characteristics are 
quite different in several points, and they can 
be readily distinguished by any observer. The 
agave flourishes in the coldest districts of 
Mexico, but the aloe requires the Terras Ca- 
lientes or warmest regions of that country for 
its full development. The pulque, a well 
known common drink of the natives, is made 
from the agave only; but the mescal, a spi- 
rituous liquor as strong and as excitant as 
brandy, and produced by distillation, is ob- 
tained from both the species indiscriminately, 
and they are consequently often grown inter- 
mingled in the same field. The leaves are 
seven to eight feet long, and the plants are 
ranged in immense fields at six to seven feet 
asunder. We everywhere found these two 
plants in extensive use among the native In- 
dians and mestizoes. Strangers to Mexico 
have but little knowledge of the extent to 
which the culture of the maguey is carried in 
that country. ‘There are thousands of acres 





devoted to its culture, for the purpose of distil- 


lation principally, and for the fabrication of 
cordage of all sizes, suited to the wants of the 
country. Even fine shoe thread and fishing 
lines are made from the leaves, and coarse 
paper is also manufactured from them. The 
pulque is only made in the higher and cooler 
regions of Mexico, the hot regions not being 
so favourable; but the mescal is distilled 
throughout every part of that country. I no- 
ticed many low mountains which were planted 
to their summits with the two species of ma- 
guey and others where it seemed that they 
were growing spontaneously, or with little or 
no culture. They are also planted along the 
roads as hedges, and very generally, as divi- 
sion fences to the fields, for which purpose 
they are perfectly appropriate. 

Both the aloe and agave arrive at maturity 
for distillation in five to seven years, and the 
fields are then cut up and renewed by reset- 
ting them with the numerous young offsets 
which have sprung up around the plants. 
There is no kind of culture in that country 
which is so greatly remunerative as the plan- 
tations of these species ; and they would be 
highly important acquisitions to our most 
southern States, and would serve to divert pro- 
fitably a portion of the great excess of labour 
now devoted to the culture of cotton, one-third 
of which is absolutely lost to our southern 
planters by the redundancy of the present cot- 
ton crops, beyond the actual wants of the 
world, and the consequent depreciation in price 
forced upon their staple, by the speculating 
manufacturers and bankers of Great Britain. 

The maguey may be successfully cultivated 
in Louisiana, Mississippi, Arkansas, Texas, 
Alabama, Florida, New Mexico, and part of 
California. 

I will here make a passing remark, although 
its purport is not new to most of your readers, 
which is, that the Century Aloe, or Agave 
Americana, which was so named from the 
erroneous supposition that it blooms but once 
in a century, produces its blossoms during the 
fifth or sixth year of its growth. ‘The flower 
stems are 27 to 30 feet in height, crowned 
with an immense panicle of straw-coloured 
flowers, and present a grand and unrivalled 
display. I have on repeated occasions counted 
over fifiy of these splendid plants in full bloom 
in a single field, there being often from 25 to 
30 acres of them within view. 

The Agave Americana is much cultivated 
in Yucatan, and from its leaves is manufac- 
tured the well known Sisal Hemp. This 
species was introduced to the southern part of 
Florida some years since, by Mr. Perrine, but 
has not been subjected to extensive culture 
there. I have taken some pains to procure 
seeds, and have them growing successfully in 
my grounds.—W*m. R. Prince. 


—=_———— 


Cotton Factories.—It is estimated that 
Georgia has in operation 40 cotton mills, 
using 80,000 spindles, and consuming 45,000 
bales of cotton annually ; in Tennessee there 
are 30 factories, and 36,000 spindles; in 
South Carolina there are 16 factories, 36,000 
spindles, and 700 looms, consuming 15,000 
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bales of cotton; Alabama has 14 factories, 


12,580 spindles, and 300 looms, consuming 
9,500 bales of cotton. Thus, in four States 
alone, there are 98 factories, besides those in 
process of building, working 140,000 spindles, 
consuming, probably, 75,000 bales of cotton 
annually ; and if they go on increasing for the 
next five years as they have for the past five, 
we may safely calculate on some 200 cotton 
mills in operation in the Southern States, con- 
suming annually over 200,000 bales of cotton, 
and giving employment to some thirty or forty 
thousand operatives, 


——< 


TEAS. 


As the names of the different kinds of Tea 
relate to the time of their being gathered, or 
to some peculiarity in their manufacture, we 
have thought a brief account of them would 
not be inappropriate. 

It is a general rule, that all tea is fine, in 
proportion to the tenderness and immaturity 
of the leaves. The quality and value of the 
different kinds diminish as they are gathered 
later in the season, until they reach the lowest 
kind, 

Brack Teas.—As soon as the leaf-bud be- 
gins to expand, it is gathered to make Pekoe. 
A few days’ later growth produces what is 
here called Black-leaved Pekoe. The next 
picking constitutes Souchong ; as the leaves 
grow larger and more mature, they form 
Congou ; and the last and latest picking is 
Bohea. 

Bohea is called by the Chinese, Ta-cha, 
(large ‘Tea,) on account of the maturity and 
size of the leaves : it contains a larger propor- 
tion of woody fibre than other teas, and its 
infusion is of a darker colour and coarser 
flavour. 

Congou, the next higher kind, is named 
from a corruption of the Chinese Koong-foo, 
(great care, or assiduity.) ‘This forms the 


bulk of the black tea imported, and is mostly | 


valued for its strength. 

Souchong, Seaou-choong (small scarce sort) 
is the finest of the stronger black tea, with a 
leaf that is generally entire and curly. It is 
much esteemed for its fragrance and fine fla- 
vour. 

Pekoe is a corruption of the Canton name, 
Pak-ho, (white down,) being the first sprouts 
of leaf-buds, they are covered with a white 
silky down. It is a delicate tea, rather defi- 
cient in strength, and is principally used for 
flavouring other teas. 

Green Tras.—The following are the prin- 
cipal kinds: Twankay, Hyson-Skin, Hyson, 
Gunpowder, and Young Hyson. 

Young Hyson (when genuine) is a delicate 
young leaf, called in the original language 
Yu-tsien, (before the rains,) because gathered 
in the early spring. 

Hyson, from the Chinese word, He-tchune, 
which signifies flourishing spring. ‘This fine 
sort of tea is gathered in the early part of the 
season. There is extreme care and labour 
used in the preparation of this tea; each 
leaf is picked separately, and nipped off above 
the petiole or footstalk, and every separate 


leaf is twisted and rolled by hand. It is much 
esteemed for its agreeable flavour. 

Gunpowder, as it is called, is nothing but 
Hyson rolled and rounded, to give it the gran. 
ular appearance whence it derives ijs name. 
The Chinese call it Choo-cha (Pearl Tea). 

Hyson-Skin is so named from the original 
Chinese term, in which connection the skin 
means the refuse or inferior portion. In pre- 
paring Hyson, all those leaves that are of a 
coarse yellow or imperfectly twisted appear. 
ance are separated and sold as Skin-Tea, at 
an inferior price. 

Twankey is the last picking of green tea, 
and in addition to the leaf being older, it is not 
so much rolled or twisted as the dearer de- 
scriptions; there is altogether less trouble 
bestowed on ils preparation. 


oo 


Statistics of Manufactures. — From a 
Washington correspondent, says the Journal 
of Commerce, we have received the following 
statement of the results of the census of 1850, 
as it respects manufactures : 


AGGREGATE OF MANUFACTURES. 
Capital invested in manufac- 

tures, June 1, 1850, - : 
Raw material consumed, - 
Amount paid for labour, - 
Value of manufactured arti- 

cles, ° ee ~ 
No. of persons employed, - 


$530,000,000 
550,000,000 
240,000,000 


1,020,000,000 
1,050,000 
COTTON GOODs. 

Capital invested in manufac- 
ture, - ° a : 
Raw material, - . o 
Value of manufactures, : 
Paid for labour, - ° " 
Hands employed, : . 


$74,500,000 
35,000,000 
61,000,000 
18,000,000 
92,286 
PIG IRON, 

Capital invested in manufac- 
lure, - - . - 

| Raw material consumed, . 
| Cost of labour, - : - 
| Value of products, - - 
| Hands employed, : - 


| $17,348,000 
7,000,000 
5,066,000 
12,740,000 
20,458 
CAST IRON. 
| Capital invested in manufac- 
ture, - : - ° 
Raw material, - . - 
Labour, - : . 
Value of product, - 
Number of hands, : 


——=—>+- 


A Timely Paragraph. 


The following beautiful passage, by Wash- 
ington Irving, in the “Home Book of the 
Picturesque,” might almost make a November 
day cheerful : 

‘“* And here let me say a word in favour of 
those vicissitudes of our climate, which are too 
often made the subject of exclusive repining. 
If they annoy us occasionally by changes 
from hot to cold, from wet to dry, they give 
us one of the most beautiful climates in the 
world. ‘They give us the brilliant sunshines 
of the south of Europe with the fresh verdure 
of the north. ‘They flout our summer sky with 


$17,456,000 
10,346,000 
7,000,000 
25,000,000 
20,507 
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clouds of gorgeous tints or fleecy whiteness, 
and send down cooling showers to refresh the 
panting earth and keep it green. Our seasons 
are all poetical ; the phenomena of our hea- 
vens are full of sublimity and beauty. Win- 
ter with us has none of its proverbial gloom. 
It may have its howling winds, and chilling 
frosts, and whirling snow storm; but it has 
also its long intervals of cloudless sunshine, 
when the snow-clad earth gives redoubled 
brightness to the day ; when at night the stars 
beam with intensest lustre, or the moon floods 
the whole landscape with her most limpid ra- 
diance ; and then the joyous outbreak of our 
spring, bursting at once into leaf and blossom, 
redundant with vegetation, and vociferous with 
life !—and the splendours of our summer—its 
morning voluptuousness and evening glory— 
its airy palaces of sun gilt clouds piled up in 
a deep azure sky ; and its gusts of tempest of 
almost tropical grandeur, when the forked 
lightning and the bellowing thunder volley 
from the battlements of heaven, and shake the 
sultry atmosphere—and the sublime melan- 
choly of our autumn, magnificent in its decay, 
withering down the pomp and pride of a wood- 
land country, yet reflecting back from its yel- 
low forests the golden serenity of the sky, 
surely we may say that in our climate, ‘the 
heavens declare the glory of God, and the fir- 
mament showeth his handiwork, day unto day 
ultereth speech, and night unto night showeth 
knowledge.’ ” 
— 


From Silliman's Journal, 


An Excursion on Etna, 
BY B. SILLIMAN, JR. 


It was nine o’clock at night when we were | cheerfully and fast. 
summoned by our guide “ Matteo,” to mount} 


our mules and follow his lead toward the great 
Cone of Mount Etna. 





We had prepared our- | 
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clearness to inspire confidence, Our former ex- 
perience with the mules had taught us that it 
was worse than useless to attempt to guidethem, 
and that all we had to do was to sit still and 
let them follow the leader, which they did with 
unerring step, seeming as if by instinct or by 
eyes in their shoes, to avoid every loose stone, 
and choose the securest foothold. 

Our path lay for nearly or quite two hours 
over an unbroken waste of ancient lava, un- 
wooded and with not a plant or vine to mark 
our course. ‘This field we had not before tra- 
versed, as our former excursions had taken us 
by other paths and away from this route lead- 
ing towards the summit. On coming down in 
the morning, we saw it of course with more 
distinctness, and shall speak of itagain. This 
tract bounds the fertile zone of vines and figs, 
although from the barren nature of the ancient 
lava at this part of the fertile district there is 
rather the appearance of a vast desert. 
Emerging from our stony path at the upper 
edge of the old lava, we suddenly entered the 
wooded zone, the commencement of which is 
as definite as the entrance to a cultivated park 
from a dusty road, This zone is one of the 
peculiar and most beautiful features of Etna, 
and demands especial notice by day. As we 
wound along our zigzag path slowly and cau- 
tiously, all we could discern was the shadowy 
form of huge trees widely planted, while the 
voice of a night songster told us of life and 
enjoyment in the vast solitude. We could tell 
also that the feet of our mules were treading 
soft sand, and the deeply-worn path sometimes 
brought our feet in contact with the green 
sward, Mr. Brush and | had kept up a brisk 
conversation all the way, and the time past 
We could hold no inter- 
course with our guides, who spoke only Italian; 
nevertheless we managed to make them under- 
stand nearly all that we had occasion to ask. 


selves with suitable clothing for protection | About twelve o’clock we came upon a little 
against the cold which we must encounter on| hut, where our guides dismounted, and motion- 


the snow. My own dress was that of our 
American winter, besides which we were pro- 
vided with warm woollen leggings of coarse 
yarn drawn over our boots, and pantaloons 
above our knees. We had common gloves, 
and over these thick woollen ones. ‘Two shirts 
and a comforter for the neck, with an Italian 
Capote for the head, completed our equipment. 
The ascent of the cone is seldom attempted so 
early in the season. 

The sun had set in cloudless splendour, and 
as it rose on the morning of the same day, the 
summit of Etna was gilded with his earliest 
rays. Nota breath of wind was abroad. All 
the favouring circumstances gave us every 
reason to hope that our labour would not be 
in vain, and very naturally put us in good 
spirits for the wearying ride which was before 
us. 

Besides ** Matteo,” we had also ** Antonio,” 
another experienced guide, judging it unsafe 
from the possibility of accidents to go up with 
one nun only, Our party was therefore, four 
men altogether, Mr. Brush and myself riding 
between the two guides. The night, as | have 
said, was serene, the stars shone in great biil- 
lianey, and although there was no moon, we 
Were soon able to see our way with sufficient 





ing to us to do the same, we found it was their 
purpose to feed the animals, which example 
we also followed by a resort to our provision 
basket. Near our halting station was an im- 
mense tree under which we found an agree- 
able resting-place—it measured about twelve 
feet in circumference. It was obvious from 
the glimpses we had obtained of the country 
below, that we had risen to a great altitude, 
while the decreasing number of trees indicated 
our approach to the termination of the wooded 
zone. Before us the hills rose more rapidly, 
and we could also dimly discern occasionally 
a cinder cone. The air was sensibly cooler, 
and to our disappointment the wind had alrea- 
dy risen to an uncomfortable breeze, which 
made it necessary to button up our coats and 
tie on our comforters. The mules being fed, 
we were again on our way, and in about 
twenty minutes, saw the last of the trees, An 
owl in a neighbouring wood below us on the 
side of an ancient cone bade us farewell in a 
melanchwly hoot, and we entered immediately 
on the desert zone. Our path at once became 
very rough and precipitous, now requiring us 
to grasp the mane of the mule, and the next 
to throw all our weight back to avoid sliding 
over his neck. But the patient, cautious crea- 
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tures toiled on, pausing occasionally for an 
instant as if to re-assure themselves, and then 
carefully advancing. Our guide too, excited 
constant wonder. It was impossible to see a 
path—immense gulfs of rugged lava surround- 
ed us; we found ourselves standing on the 
brink of precipices over which the course 
seemed to lead us, but a sudden turn carried us 
away just as the sense of danger was coming 
over us. There were to us no visible land- 
marks, and on every side in the dim distance 
of night we saw only an unending sameness 
of lava currents, ridges, gulfs, billows, and 
windings. Left to ourselves, we should cer- 
tainly have given up in despair and waited the 
dawn ; yet the guide was never for an instant 
at a loss: not a word was spoken, our brisk 
conversation had died away in silence, and 
each seemed sufficiently occupied with the 
scene about us—for it was awfully sublime; 
and a thought of personal safety would per- 
haps occasionally present itself. Above us the 
snowy head of Etna floated like a cloud against 
the dark blue sky, and the constellations mov- 
ed with our ascent, rising or falling as if with 
amore rapid revolution of the earth. The 
Great Bear was immediately before us, and 
every instant as we rose it sank until we soon 
hid from view the lower stars behind the cone 
of the volcano, It was now very cold, and 
we could distinctly trace at no great distance 
from us, the snow in the deep gulleys of the 
mountain like white streamers from the great 
mass above. A few minutes brought us upon 
the lower patches, and from that instant the 
naked black rocks began to disappear, being 
replaced by the glistening snow. Our guide 
had several times shouted in a peculiar tone 
toward the west as if to arouse the echoes of 
the mountain. To our surprise his call was 
answered, and we were in some amazement to 
guess who should be in that lonely spot at such 
an hour to return his salutation. The enigma 
was soon explained by the appearance of an- 
other guide to take charge of the mules. We 


, had now reached the limits of our riding—we 


had been five hours in the saddle, and were 
now on the present confines of the snow. We 
dismounted, refreshed ourselves with some 
hard eggs and wine, took our mountain staffs 
and followed the guides who struck out imme- 
diately upon the snow. ‘The wind now blew 
fiercely from the N. W., an ominous cloud 
was in the east, a heavy haze hung over the 
island, and I told Mr. Brush of my fears that 
we had no bright sunrise awaiting us. Still 
large portions of the sky were clear, and we 
had good courage to go on. I pointed Matteo 
to the cloud, when I found he had my fears ; 
for he shook his head and said despondingly, 
looking to the cone, “molto vento.” The 
ascent on the snow for the first mile or two 
was at an easy angle. The snow was crys- 
tallized like ice freshly broken, and soft 
enough to give us a firm foot-hold. 

It was about quarter past two when we 
made our first halt at the pillar of stone erect- 
ed at the base of the minor peak of Etna, 
which is called ** Montagnuola.” While stop- 
ping here over our basket of provisions, we 
observed in a siriking manner the deceptive 
nature of distance, where objects are viewed 





from a great height, and especially at night. 
We saw two lights, one of which we supposed 
to be the man with the mules (who had no 
light!) and the other we did not so clearly 
make out. On inquiry of Matteo, he told us 
that one (the first) was a light-house on the 
coast at Catania—twenty-five miles off—the 
other, the signal at Bronte, an equal distance 
on the opposite side of the mountain, Never 
was | so deceived by the physical phenome- 
non; I could have answered with the greatest 
confidence that both lights were within hailing 
distance. We now turned our course more 
northerly, the angle of ascent increased, and 
our exertions were arduous. We saw, as we 
thought, the ridge of the mountain just before 
us however, and over it the naked cone of 
Etna rising like an immense dome from the 
snowy waste. We pushed on to gain the 
ridge, and as it faded away another more dis- 
tant presented itself. We looked back on the 
path we had come, and forward, in hopes that 
the comparison would encourage us by show- 
ing that we had passed over the longer dis- 
tance. No such comfortable assurance how- 
ever was ours, and we would throw ourselves 
flat on our backs on the snow to regain free- 
dom of respiration, and then push on anew. 
‘The wind was now fiercely keen, and so pow- 
erful, that had it been in our faces, I am per- 
suaded we could not have made the ascent. 
Fortunately, it was on one side, but it brought 
up frightful banks of clouds, while the wind 
cloud in the east had grown into massive 
banks of a dull grey, which hung directly 
over where the first light of the morning in- 
dicated the position of the rising sun. 

Our prospects were bad, and worst of all 
the apex of the cone was now invisible, while 
heavy masses of white vapour were constantly 
precipitated on it from the fresh portions of air 
which the wind brought in contact with the 
whole mountain side. We gained the ‘* Casa 
Inglese,” English house, just before four 
o’clock, and were glad to find a shelter from 
the fierce wind under its gable—the only por- 
tion which was not buried in the snow. There 
was the cone immediately before us and at our 
feet—should we go up? pride said * yes”— 
discretion and the guide said “no.” If the 
wind at the base would hardly allow us to 
keep our feet, what would it be on the unpro- 
tected summit 1300 feet higher? We con- 
cluded to wait, for if we left our present posi- 
tion and gained the clouds, we should not see 
the sun rise at all, nor anything else. The 
whole horizon over Catania and Calabria was 
so hung with mist that we could see nothing 
distinctly. So we had no alternative but to 
wait where we were, in the hope that the ris- 
ing sun would dispel the clouds and vapours 
and then ascend. At 4 24™ the sun appear- 
ed, It wasa glorious sight. The dull clouds 
over the horizon were of a lovely purple and 
gold, while a faint rosy light tinged the wastes 
of snow about us with an illusive warmth, 
But the glory was transient, the envious clouds 
shrouded his too brilliant glories, while the 
mists over Etna seemed every instant to thick- 
en. We tried the temperature of the air and 
snow, and found it to be -7° C.—=20° F. At 
Catania on Thursday it had been 94°. We 


THE FRIEND. 


had in fact, by an ascent of 9500 feet, made 
a difference of near 70° of temperature ina 
few hours. 

There was therefore no alternative, we 
must abandon the idea of ascending the cone 
—it was useless and a mere waste of time and 
strength. Our guide, whose experience was 
great, decidedly opposed it, and so we turned 
to see the Val del Bove from above. We 
had explored this vast gulf from below, and 
were desirous of seeing what proportion it bore 
to the general surface of Etna. ‘This we had 
hoped to do from above on the upper cone— 
the next best thing was to see it from the 
verge of the bounding precipice. Our path 
lay before the wind which was so violent that 
it was easy to keep up a full run, and the loose 
snow kicked up by our feet was driven before 
us quite like a snow storm. It was near a 
mile to the edge of the precipice. I had been 
advised by Dr. Gemmellaro to keep my eyes 
shut until the guide placed me in a position to 
see the gulf, and then to look in suddenly—as 
the best way to obtain a vivid impression. 
This | did: on raising my eyes, a scene of 
awful grandeur was before me, and the story 
it told was as plain in the history of pact, 
changes in the mountain as in a written record 
of human action. From this point the Val del 
Bove was somewhat quadrangular in form and 
even more grand in its ruins than when seen 
on its bare plain. Here wasa yawning chasm 
so deep and so wide, that Vesuvius might be 
set down in it, and have room to spare on 
either side, while its summit cone would hardly 
reach up to our feet! Vast indeed, was the 
engulfment which had swallowed up so wide 
an area—and yet how small was that area 
compared with the whole surface on the flanks 
of this grand dome. In this view the remark 
of Spallanzani seems just, that compared to 
Etna, Vesuvius was a cabinet volcano, 

The position of the sun, as it shone in our 
eyes, was not favourable for a good view of 
the valley; yet under the disadvantages, its 
bold crags, sharp wall-like dykes projecting 
from the sides, with a frigid yet tumultuous 
ocean of lava currents below us, were remark- 
ably grand and impressive. ‘ Capra” and 
** Musara” stand like sole remaining sentinels 
of the conflict in the midst of the scene ; and 
in the distance lay the Mediterranean with 
black rivers of lava leading the eye to it :—all 
these and many other minor elements of gran- 
deur combine to render it one of the most im- 
pressive and powerfully instructive scenes 
which it is possible to behold. 

From the Val del Bove we turned our steps 
down the mountain in the general direction in 
which we had ascended. And now in the 
bright light of day, the weary wastes of un- 
broken snow seemed more extensive than on 
our ascent, We had been nearly or quite six 
miles over the snow, but it was in the dark, 
and we could not see its extent. Now, on 
every side, we saw only an arctic winter, 
while below us, and almost in sight, were 
standing fields with vines, figs and olives, 
lemons, besides grain all yellow to the har- 
vest. It was about 64 when we at last reach- 
ed our mules and took our breakfast. The 
descent we found more arduous than the as- 





cent, not only because we were fatigued, but 
also on account of the great strain on the 
knees in holding back against the stirrup. As 
we went down the contrast of temperature 
again struck us very much. Our Etna cloth. 
ing became oppressive, and one by one we 
cast off all our superfluous garments. On en. 
tering the wooded region, we were enchanted 
with its beauty, although, as Dr. Gemmellaro 
assured us, it has been greatly injured of late 
years by the cutting away of some of the best 
trees. ‘The wood is mostly oak with a few 
pines and firs; the trees are very large, not 
high, and at such distances from each other 
that they seem to have been planted by art as 
ina park, But the most beautiful feature of 
this region are the ancient cones whose slopes 
are grassed, and also wooded. They retain 
perfectly their form, inside and out ; the trees 
upon them are not thick enough to hide their 
forms, while they give life and beauty in a 
surprising manner. ‘These trees were com- 
pletely vocal with birds as we rode through, 
but we recognized no familiar faces among the 
songsters. This morning we were too soon 
through the beautiful zone of the trees, espe- 
cially as succeeding them was a very long and 
tedious ride along the descent of the old lavas 
before named, before we could reach the village 
of Nicolosi. 

It was excessively hot, mules and men were 
all thoroughly fagged, and I noticed as we 
rode along that our guide slept quite continu- 
ously on his mule. For myself 1 had not the 
least feeling of sleepiness. It was 92 a. mM. 
before we reached the hotel, quite to the sur. 


| prise of all, who were not looking for us until 


eleven o’clock. They were all amazed to 
hear of the wind we had experienced on the 
mountain, as it had been perfectly calm below, 
and they had thought we were entirely suc- 
cessful in our ascent. Yet unsuccessful as we 
certainly were in not reaching the summit, we 
had enough to repay us for the toil and expo- 
sure. The spirit of adventure alone is sufficient 
to satisfy most people who have confined their 
mountain rambles to the day. The snow also 
in its extent and massiveness entirely exceeded 
any expectations I had formed of it ; and, above 


lall, the Val del Bove, had we seen nothing 


else, would have rewarded us for the labour 
we had undergone, It is not merely for a sight 
of the rising sun that it is worth while to as- 
cend in the night. The distance is such, that 
the time consumed is necessarily from twelve 
to fifieen hours, and to do all this undera 
bright sun is a great exposure of health, It 
is far safer to descend from the climate of mid- 
winter to summer, than heated and moist with 
perspiration to plunge from summer into win- 
ter. The effect of a full sun also on the snow, 
as reflected in the eyes, is too much for the un- 
protected vision with the brilliant splendour of 
an Italian atmosphere, | think it then a wise 
course to go up at night, and no one need fear 
being overcome with sleep ; the excitement of 
the occasion is too great. In summer, that is 
in July or August, the English house is free 
from snow, and then adventurers may carry 
up their mattresses and sleep there. This re- 
duces the labour very much, since when the 
snow is off, mules may go quite to the Casa 
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Inglese ; and then the adventurer may engage 
with comfort and strength in his explorations. 
Dr. Gemmellaro has a plan for reconstructing 
the English house in the form of a pyramid, 
and in such a manner that access may be had 
to it even in the winter by an opening near the 
summit. ‘The distance from Nicolosi to the 
summit of the cone, is estimated by the guides 
at twenty-four miles, but Dr. Gemmellaro 
thinks it only fifteen. 


Nicolosi, May 30th, 1851. 
—<_— 


Selected. 


A MARTYR’S VICTORY. 
BY JAMES GILBORNE LYONS, LL, D. 


[When Alaric the Goth was defeated at Pollentia 
and Verona (a. p. 403) by Stilicho, the general of Ho- 
norius, and so driven for atime from Italy, the Ro- 
mans celebrated that event with great rejoicing and 
magnificence. A triumphal procession and a conflict 
of wild beasts at once dazzled and gratified the multi- 
tude. The shows of gladiators were then forever 
brought to an end by Telemachus, an Asiatic monk, 
whom the people stoned to death in the amphitheatre 
for attempting to separate the combatants. Honorius 
was thus reminded of his duty as a Christian empe- 
ror, and soon after put forth an edict forbidding all 
such exhibitions for the future.] 


The streets are thronged in mighty Rome, 
The gleaming ensigns aqueel, 

While warriors march in triumph home, 
With firm and measured tread : 

For, bowed at last, and forced to yield 

On rough Pollentia’s crimson field, 
Stern Alaric has fled, 

And left his ruthless Gothic powers 

All crushed beneath Verona’s towers. 


But when the clear Italian sun 
Pours down its noontide fire, 

The trumpet speaks the games begun 
Which idle crowds admire; 

And soon, from barred and gleomy caves 

Driven howling out by troops of slaves, 
In grim and sullen ire, 

Beasts, the wild brood of many a land, 

Pace, with loud rage, the level sand. 


Getulia’s lion, freshly brought 
From scorched and desert plains, 
And ravening tigers, newly sought 
On Parthia’s waste domains; 
Bears from the frozen Oder’s mouth, 
And panthers from the burning south, 
Bred in old Nubian fanes, 
Make there a stern and ghastly fray 
For tribes more savage far than they. 


But hark ! the trumpet’s warning peal 
Is sounding as before, 
And bondsmen clear, with staff and steel, 
The red arena’s floor ; 
The fainting brutes are swept away— 
This saved to bleed another day, 
That weltering in its gore ; 
And men, of martial frame and race, 
Take with slow step the vacant place. 


Two, chosen from the warlike throng, 
Begin a deadly strife : 

One a gray swordsman, scarred and strong, 
One in the bloom of life ; 

This nursed where snows on Hemus shine, 

‘That torn from hills beside the Rhine, 
From children, home, and wife; 

And high-born matrons hold their breath, 

All bent to see the work of death, 


Their toil was fierce, but short; and now, 
Flung bleeding in the dust, 

The Thracian waits, with pale cold brow, 
The last and mortal thrust; 





When rushing forth, till then unseen, 
A swarthy pilgrim leaps between, 
Strong in a Christian's trust, 
And drenched with blood, yet ores Ml 
Stays with fixed grasp the uplifted blade. 


A light smooth cross of cedar wood 
The gentle stranger bore, 
Long worn in holy solitude 
On Syria’s palmy shore : 
“ Romans,” he said, “ for Him whose birth 
Gave hopes divine of peace on earth, 
Rise, and for evermore, 
Servants of God in act and name, 
Cast off these works of wrong and shame.” 


He ceased ; a scowl like noon’s eclipse 
Spreads fast from seat to seat, 

And fourscore thousand hostile lips 
Loud words of wrath repeat : 

They rave and roar, as groves of pine 

Waked on the Etrurian Apennine 
When storms the tall crags beat, 

Till, heaved and troubled furiously, 

Breaks in one surge that living sea. 


The German leaves his task undone, 
The Thracian creeps aside, 

The swordsmen flee like herds that shun 
Vexed Arno’s foaming tide ; 

But, as a pharos meets the shock 

Of waves on some unsheltered rock 
Where seas are deep and wide, 


band she said, * Be thou faithful unto death, 
and then we shall meet in glory.” 

Having a prompt command of Scripture, 
many gracious promises were made refreshing 
to her soul, “* comparable,” as she expressed 
it, “to the manna which sustained Israel in 
his wanderings.” She dwelt much on the 
23d Psalm, and applied it to her own experi- 
ence in a striking and instructive manner. A 
large measure of spiritual influence rested 
upon her, whereby the things she had hoped 
for, became substantial, and things which had 
been unseen, became evident. 

The physical struggle was long and severe, 
but over all the peace of God, which passeth 
understanding, reigned triumphant. Once 
she said, “* Pray for me that my faith fail not ; 
why is it so long?” then immediately added : 




















* God is his own interpreter, 
And He will make it plain.’ 


A few hours before her death, after a long 
period of restlessness, as she reclined on her 
sister’s shoulder, she said, **Oh that I could 
sleep !” to which it was replied, “ My dear, I 
trust thou wilt soon sleep in Jesus;” she re- 
sponded at intervals with difficulty,— 








Telemachus looked up and trod 
That post of danger, true to God. 





And when the stony tempest burst 
On his defenceless head, 
He stood unshrinking as at first, 
As free from doubt or dread : 
With aspect full of peace and love, 
As if he came from worlds above, 
And hands in prayer outspread, 
He laid him down, nor breathed again, 
Whelmed by that host of vengeful men. 


Yet deem thou not the martyr died 
Warring for right in vain; 
His was the prize for which he sighed, 
And his the eternal gain: 
Fierce Alaric shall yet return, 
And Rome’s fair dwellings blaze and burn, 
Filled with red heaps of slain ; 
But scenes, where man must bleed for mirth, 
Shall blast no more the ransomed earth. 





From the Annual Monitor for 1852. 
MARY HEWETT STEPHENS. 


Mary Hewett Stephens, wife of Silvanus 
Stephens, of Bridport, deceased Second month | 
28th, 1851, aged 34 years. 

This dear Friend, who had long been an| 
invalid, was, in her latter days, favoured to 
feel, that through the mercy of God in Christ 
Jesus, all her sins were forgiven. 

Abiding in deep humility at the foot of the 
cross, “a debtor to mercy alone,” she stood 
undismayed in the swellings of Jordan, her 
soul centred on that mighty Deliverer who 
had, indeed, done great things for her, light- 
ing up the dark valley, and enabling her 
amidst the pains and languishments of the 
frail tabernacle, to fix her eye on those eter- 
nal glories, which were brightly opening on 
her enlarged spiritual vision. She said, **'This 
is not the valley of the shadow of death, this 
is the valley of the shadow of life ; * Christ is 
all in all,’ all is peace.” 

On taking leave of a sister, she said, “I am 
ready to suffer, willing to wait, yet desiring to 


_|depart and to be with Christ.” ‘To her hus- 


‘Sleep in Jesus! blessed sleep! 
From which we wake no more to weep.’ 


These were almost her last words. With 
a hope full of immortality, she yielded up her 
spirit, and has now, we humbly believe, en- 
tered on the rest prepared for the righteous. 
“They shall hunger no more, neither thirst 
any more ; neither shall the sun light on them, 
nor any heat; For the Lamb, which is in the 
midst of the throne, shall feed them, and shall 
lead them unto living fountains of waters; 
and God shall wipe away all tears from their 
eyes.” 


—=>_— 


The Good Wife.—She commandeth her 
husband in any equal matter, by constantly 
obeying him. 

She never crosseth her husband in the 
spring-tide of his anger, but stays till it be 
ebbing-water, Surely men, contrary to iron, 
are worst to be wrought upon when they are 
hot. 

Her clothes are rather comely than costly, 
and she makes plain cloth to be velvet by her 
handsome wearing it. 

Her husband’s secrets she will not divulge ; 
especially she is careful to conceal his infirmi- 
ties. 

In her husband’s absence she is wife and 
| deputy-husband, which makes her double the 
files of her diligence. At his return he finds 
all things so well, that he wonders to see him- 
self at home when he was abroad. 

Her children, though many in number, are 
none in noise, steering them with a look whi- 
ther she listeth. 

The severest work of her servants, she 
maketh light, by orderly and seasonably en- 
joining it. In her husband’s sickness she feels 
more grief than she shows.—T. Fuller. 


—<_ 


“‘ Neither to over-eat, nor over heat your- 
self, tends greatly to good health.” 
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The promise to these is, they shall be filled in 
the Lord’s time, which they are instructed 
patiently to wait for, and quietly to hope for, 
with a single eye tohim. My faith has been 
strengthened in a belief, that although it is at 
the present in the outward a deeply distressing 
tribulated time, and that the state of the church 
is somewhat comparable to Jerusalem former- 
ly, when her walls were broken down, and 
her gates burned with fire,—and the labours 
of the labourer comparable to that of reviving 
the stones from out of the heaps of rubbish, 
yet as I have seriously pondered the state and 
situation of some hereaway, I have believed 
they will be refined and purified. ‘Those who 
are truly wise will shine as the brightness of 
the firmament, and those who turn many to 
righteousness, as the stars forever and ever. 
Therefore, the bowed down and humble trav- 
ellers for Zion, are encouraged, though they 





For ‘** The Friend.” 


WILLIAM JACKSON. 


(Continuation of Thomas Scattergood and his Times.) 


ing of Ministers and Elders, and the Monthly 
Meeting of discipline, which held until Fifth. 
day evening by adjournments. Not having 
then completed the business, it had to adjourn 
until a future time, On Sixth-day, went to 
Nine Partners Monthly Meeting, which held 
by adjournment three days. In these two 
Monthly Meetings the life is at a low ebb, 
although there are many well concerned 
Friends [belonging to them]. Depth in Divine 
things, and an experience of that Wisdom from 
above [which should] move in action for the 
church, is much wanting, in order to a good 
regularity and government.” 

William Jackson continued visiting meetings 
in that part of New York, and on Sixth-day, 
the Ist of Eleventh month, he attended the 
Select Quarterly Meeting held at Oblong. 
The Quarterly Meeting for discipline was held 
on Sixth-day and on Seventh-day by adjourn- 







































(Continued from page 190.) 


On Second-day, the 10th of Ninth month, 
William Jackson visited a family not Friends, 
‘‘ where,” he says, ‘there was an openness 
to hear the Word of life, and way of Truth 
declared, but [they were] too much like the 
young man who inquired, what good thing he 
should do to inherit eternal life? who, when 
he understood the terms, went away sorrow- 
ful.” 

Riding in company with George Embree, 
to Purchase, he with J. Griffin, proceed- 
ed to visit some families. On Fifth-day, the 
14th, he wrote: “* At Monthly Meeting. Not 
getting throngh [its business, it was] adjourn- 
ed. | attended [the adjournment] next day, 





and through the strengthening arm of the 
Lord, | was enabled to labour in a plain way 
amongst them, setting forth wherein I appre- 
hended weakness, so much overspread them, 
that their meetings were so poor, and in such 
a feeble state,—so heavy and lifeless. Indeed, 
they had been exceedingly exercising to my 
mind, especially those for discipline. I was 
thankful in that 1 was enabled to relieve my 
mind amongst them,—and was engaged to re- 
turn the praise to Him, who is worthy of all 
[praise]. 1 had a belief that there would be a 
little remnant raised up, who would be testi- 
mony-bearers for the Prince of Peace. Feel- 
ing a concern for the inhabitants thereabouts, 
nolice was spread of [my intention of] being 
at Shappaquah on First-day, [16th.] There 
1 was enabled to labour amongst them to the 
relief of my own mind, and, lL believe, to the 
satisfaction of solid Friends.” 

He continued his visits to the families of 
Purchase meeting. Of the meeting on Fourth- 
day, he notes, “ ‘The Good Hand was near to 
assist my poor soul, and strengthen in the 
way of my duty.” On Fifth-day he lodged 
at Mamaroneck, at the house of James Mott, 
who was then gone to Philadelphia to attend 
the Yearly Meeting. On First-day, the 25th, 
he was again at Purchase Meeting, and says, 


“{I have] gone through the visit to all the| 


families of Friends,—a time of as heavy labour 
and deep wading as ever | experienced in my 
life. Great discouragement [beset me] from 
without and from withio, for the life of religion 
was lamentably low. Yet [ believe some 
were strengthened and encouraged, others ex- 
cited and admonished to more circumspection, 
and to the necessity of awaking into righteous- 
ness, now when the judgments of the Lord are 
in the earth.” 

He continued at Purchase until after the 
meeting on Fourth-day, at which, as at the 
meeting on First-day, divers neighbouring peo- 
ple attended. In the meeting, he says, ‘| 
was enabled through the Lord’s assistance, to 


bear testimony to the Truth, in his power and | 


dread, to the stirring up the lukewarm and 
negligent,—the warning of the high-minded, 
stiff-necked and disorderly walkers ; but to the 
encouraging the babes in Christ,—those who 
feel tender desires begotten after the bread of 
life, and hunger and thirst after righteousness. 








| 


have at times to walk by faith, and not by 
sight.” 

On Fifth-day, Ninth month 27th, he attend- 
ed Shappaquah Meeting, where he believed it 
his place “to sit in silence.” Going on to 
Amawalk, he visited families, and attended 
meetings there until Third-day, the 9th of 
the Tenth month. He wrote thus, ‘* The state 
of this meeting is very low, and I had to go 
mourning on my way amongst them [its mem- 
bers], often accompanied with the language of 
the prophet, ‘Oh that my head were waters, 
and mine eyes a fountain of tears, that I might 
weep day and night for the slain of the daugh- 
ter of my people. Oh, that I had in the wil- 
derness a lodging-place of way-faring men, 
that [ might go from my people and leave 
them,—even for the death that is to be felt, 
and the seed, that is so oppressed that it cannot 
rise in many hearts. ‘The people’s minds are 
scattered by the confusions and tumults that 
abound,—and also engrossed by the surfeiting 
cares of this world. A spirit of sloth and 
slumber prevails over the spiritual faculties, so 
that a benumbed, lifeless state, is very appa- 
rent, and evidently to be felt in the meetings 
as well as in the families. But through the 
extending of help from the gracious Helper of 
his people, my feeble labours afforded relief to 
my mind. On Fourth-day morning I rode to 
Shappaquah, and met the Quarterly Meeting’s 
committee in suffering cases. 












ment, not closing on the last day until even- 
ing. He says, “ [t was to mea time of deep 
wading. As to the meeting, [ thought the 
right spirit of discipline was much wanting. 
On First-day I was at meeting there. To- 
wards the conclusion the testimony of Truth 
was exalted, through some of the public testi- 
monies borne. I thought it my place to be 
silent,—as I had been throughout the meetings 
heretofore, except that to the discipline, 1 had 
sometimes a little opening to speak, Yet I 
was much shut up and exercised in them, 
which I[ believe was occasioned by a too for- 
ward spirit being busy, putting itself forth 
without the right anointing, or enough com- 
ing to experience that subjection of will that 
is necessary that the heart may be filled with 
heavenly treasure, and the tongue prepared to 
speak as the Spirit gives utterance. [Those 
thus prepared] are they that honour God, and 
edify one another in meetings, either for dis- 
cipline, or more public worship.” 
(To be continued.) 
———— 


For ‘The Friend.” 


Address to the Youth. 


My mind hath been drawn of late toward 
the mourners in Zion, and hath been made to 
feel for those whose hearts are turned thither- 
| ward, and more particularly who are young 


The same day |in years, however scattered they may be, up 


was the Select Meeting, which sat at the rising | and down in our poor Society. 


of the committee. Next day was Monthly 
Meeting for business.” 

* On Sixth-day night I got to J. Walter’s, 
having ridden about 100 miles. On Seventh- 
day visited two families. On Firsi-day [Tenth 
month], was at Amawalk Meeting. In going 
[to it] L felt very poor, but resigned, being 
under a great weight with respect to the situ- 
ation of the people. I was deeply exercised 
in meeting, but before | saw my way clear to 
stand up, | was prevented by others stepping 
in, [who] took up so much time, that I came 
away under a burden, never expecting to 
have the like opportunity again. | lodged at 
Stephen Field’s, On Second-day, was at Ob- 
long Meeting for Sufferings, wherein were 
some matters of weight and importance before 
Friends, It adjourned until next morning, 
and | attended, as also the Preparative Meet. 


My heart saluteth you as fellow travellers, 
and biddeth you God-speed on your journey 
heaven-ward. 

May the grace of God be with you, and 
keep you in the hour of temptation, that ye 
may grow up as fruit-bearing branches of 
Him who is the vine, and in whom is life ever- 
lasting. 

Zvery age hath had its trials and tempta- 
tions ; and although our’s may appear to us to 
be marked with peculiar difficulties and dis- 
couragements on every hand, yet if we hum- 
bly trust in that all-preserving Power which 
hath hitherto sustained all who have trusted 
it, and whose hope hath been grounded in that 
Power alone, it will sustain us and lead us 
safely through our tribulated journey, to that 
land where sorrows never come. And as we 
come to experience a holy reliance on our 





heavenly Father’s protecting care, we shall 
grow strouger and stronger in Him who is our 
all in all. ‘Therefore, let us lift up our heads 
in hope, remembering that He under whom 
we have enlisted overcame the world, and that 
he said, * Lo, I am with you alway.’ 

Ah! then, ye that mourn in Zion and weep 
for the desolations of Israel, faint not, neither 
become weary in well-doing, but patiently 
journey on, gathering your manna every day. 

Although we may behold many precious 
sons and daughters falling around us like unto 
Saul, who fell upon the mountains of Gilboa, 
and upon his own sword when pursued by an 
enemy, yet let us be comforted in the remem- 
brance that there was another raised up in his 
stead; and although the kingdom was rent 
from the hand of Saul, it was given unto an- 
other more valiant than he. 

It is lamentable indeed, that so many have 
been captivated by the unwearied enemy, 
after having begun well and run prosperously 
for a season in the pathway of holiness, What 
a mournful contrast presents itself between the 
faithful followers of Christ, and those who 
through the insinuations of the enemy have 
been made to distrust the goodness of the 
Lord, and to doubt the sufficiency of his arm 
to uphold them, and thus having made ship- 
wreck of their faith, a cloud doth intervene 
betwixt them and the Sun of righteousness, 
and they are thereby left to walk in darkness, 
and to call, as it were, upon the witch of En- 
dor, to know the will of the Lord! 

My young friends, notwithstanding all these 
things, let us not be unprofitably cast down, 
but take warning, and learn more and more 
to trust in the Lord whose power is eternal, 
whose love is unspeakable, and whose mercy 
it is said endureth forever. Blessed are they 
who in the day of temptation are favoured to 
withstand the assaults of the unwearied enemy, 
and who can say in truth, my feet are estab- 
lished upon that Rock which knoweth no 
change, 

But ah! what an awful thing it is for any 
to fall away from that blessed state and stand- 
ing in the Truth with which they have been 
favoured ; and yet it is greatly to be feared 
that many have been, and still are falling 
away therefrom, and wandering into that 
wilderness state and undone condition which 
those are in, who have neglected to fulfil the 
duties assigned them by the great Captain of 
their soul’s salvation. 

I believe there are yet many precious sons 
and daughters in our Society, who in the morn- 
ing of their day are willing to appear in truth- 
ful simplicity, wearing the inscription of “ Holi- 
ness unto the Lord ;” having been made clean 
by the washing of regeneration and the renew- 
ing of the Holy Ghost,—the operation of the 
Lord’s all-powerful and quickening Spirit, 
whereby he doth purify his children and purge 
away the dross, making clean the unclean, 
that he may prepare a fit receptacle for his 
Holy Spirit to dwell in. 

These are they who at the appearing of the 
Day-spring from on high, do arise and show 
forth the glory of their great Creator; and 
these the great I AM will own as being the 

workmanship of his holy hand, and their 


works will testify of what manner of spirit) 
they are, for the works of these will be of; 
peace and love unfeigned, and they will abide, 
in humility, in an holy godly fear, and they 
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will meet the lion and the lamb with the same 
Divine composure, because they fear no evil,| The sudden elevation of a person beyond 
having put their trust in the Lord. the condition for which nature and education 
Ah! then, I say, what an awful thing it| may have fitted him, whether in the possession 
would be, if any who have run well for a sea-|of wealth or position in society, is liable to 
son should become weary in well-doing, and cause his ruin. On this point there is a very 
thus fall away from that blessed state and expressive Arabic proverb, that “when God 
standing in righteousness with which they | purposes the destruction of an ant, he allows 
have been favoured. wings to grow upon it.” The reason is, that, 
Well, let us journey on, and be neither dis-|in regard to wealth, most men are capable of 
mayed nor disheartened, though many of our |enjoying, or applying to useful purposes, only 
fellow travellers may stumble and fall by the|a limited amount, beyond which they have no 
wayside. We need not fear nor distrust the|criterion for estimating the value. Social po- 
power and goodness of the Lord, though an/sition, the appropriate attendant of mental ca- 
enemy pursue us, and mountains are on either| pacity and moral character, can only be appre- 
side, and the deep sea before us, for there is a|ciated and maintained where the mind is 
rod which when stretched out over the sea, the| prepared for it, and the character of the pos- 
waters thereof will divide, and there is a faith|sessor entitles him to it. 
which will remove mountains, and cause the} Envious and malignant minds, which have 
little hills to skip like lambs. never risen above their native level, frequent- 
ly delight in reminding those persons who 
have gained elevation of character of what 
they had been, rather than in awarding praise 
for meritorious conduct, through which alone 
jeminence can be attained. ‘The best way to 
silence such, is to convince them that their 
ebullitions of spleen can have no weight upon 
ithe feelings of those on whom they are de- 
signed toact. A mechanic, who had perform- 
ed indifferently a piece of work for Harrison 
Gray Otis, in a dispute with the latter about 
the affair, thought to carry his point by re- 
minding him that he had known him when he 
|was “only a drummer.” Instead of being 
mortified or disconcerted by the taunt, the 
wealthy merchant calmly replied, by the sig- 
nificant question, “ and did | not drum well ?” 
He that idly waits for opportunities for great 
achievements, without improving the chances 
daily occurring for doing good, though on a 
small scale, stands a poor chance for attaining 
‘the object of his ambition. Indolence ener- 
,vates the mental and physical faculties, ren- 
dering them incapable of great accomplish- 
ments when the opportunity may occur. Ac- 
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A Guinea Larger than God,—Robert Hall 
once wrote the word God on a small slip of 
paper, showed it to a friend, and asked whe- 
ther he could see it. He replied, “ Yes.” He 
then covered the word with a guinea, and 
again asked, “Can you see it?” and was an- 
swered, ** No.” He did this to show his| 
friend how easy it is for the world to shut out| 
of the mind a sight and sense of God. A small 
object placed immediately before theeye will pre- 
vent it from seeing the sun. ‘This object, thus 
placed, does not extinguish its light nor de-| 
stroy its existence; it is still in the heavens, | 
diffusing its light through the whole solar sys- 
tem, though the eye of this solitary individual 
| does not see it. He may imagine that the ob- | 
|ject near his eye is larger than the sun, but} 
| still it is a very small particle of matter, The 
| love of gold may so fill the mind, that there is 
|no place left in it for the great God of the uni- 


such a mind, a guinea | 


|verse. In the view of 
li i x0d. is fi urnishes rer . . 

a than ee eee not only gives strength to the faculties 
| \ohowing query. ° ’|——the better fitting them for performing the 


: j earts?. Which|, 0° sai | 
ape ing — poses ee ym eee duties of life—but, by bringing the person into 
s Pe, & Gua, , Wan notice, produces or places him in contact with 


Recorder. the opportunity for their great exercise. 
Elevation of character can only be attained 
The Otter in India.—We passed, to my by elevation of thoughts. A grovelling mind 
surprise, a row of no less than nine or tenjis the basis of grovelling actions. He that 
large and very beautiful otters, tethered with | would improve in intellect or character must 
straw collars and long strings to bamboo stakes|not permit his thoughts to dwell on subjects 
on the bank. Some were swimming about at | beneath his present standard, but maintain a 
the full extent of their strings, or lying half in| constant search for those more ennobling and 
and half out of the water ; others were rolling| praiseworthy. 

themselves in the sun on the sand-banks, utter-| Compared to the eternity to which we are 
ing a shrill, whistling noise, as if in play. 1| hastening, this world is a mere dressing-room, 
was told that most of the fishermen in this|in which we enter to array ourselves for the 
neighbourhood kept one or more of these ani-| great entertainment prepared or preparing by 
mals, who were almost as tame as dogs, and the King of kings. In selecting and adjusting 
of great use in fishing, sometimes driving the our garments, we should bear in mind that the 
shoals into the nets, sometimes bringing out|tastes and fancies of those who are present 
the larger fish with their teeth. I was much) with us, and upon the same errand, are but 
pleased and interested with the sight. —Heber’s | dary matters for consideration, and not 


$| secon for 
Journal. to be consulted or imilated only as we have 
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reason to believe they may be pleasing to him 
whom we are professedly going to honour. 


Governments instituted for the benefit of 


the governing, are taxes upon the rights of the 
governed, Offices created for the convenience 
of the holders, with salaries beyond the value 
of the service rendered, are oppressive upon 
the people and corrupting to public morals. 


a 


Boston has had fifty-two successive days of 


sleighing. What is singular, with as much 
snow, they have had nothing like the quantity 
of ice experienced in more Southern latitudes. 
Boston harbour has been free and open, and 
vessels have arrived and departed without 
obstruction, 
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Instead of our usual editorial matter, we 
give our readers the following extract, from a 
journal, which from its character, we suppose 
would not willingly publish for fact what had not 
actually occurred. We have had some opportu- 
nity of knowing to what great temptations and 
trials some of the lads, members of our Socie- 
ty, are exposed, by the practices pursued in 
the stores where they have been placed, and 
in some instances have witnessed a deplorable 
lapse from sobriety and integrity, at an early 
age, marring all the prospects that had been 
entertained of future usefulness and respect- 
ability. 


Employers and Employees, 


**T tell John, he’s too honest.” 

*“ Ah, how so?” 

“Why, he has lost me many a good bar- 
gain, because he will insist on telling every 
thing he knows about the lot he’s selling.” 

“ That’s unlucky.” 


“ Yes ; now, when you are putting off your 
hay, you don’t feel yourself bound to tell just 
how it was cut and got in; whether or not you 
had a little sprinkle of rain upon it, or whether 


the lot will run as well as the sample.” 

“Certainly not.” 

“If you did, you would’at get your price 
for it.” 

Returning to our city in one of our eastern 
trains of cars, a few mornings since, after a 
night’s absence, we overheard two gentlemen 
on the seat behind us, delivering with great 
energy the dialogue commenced above. We 
felt under no obligation to put our fingers in 
our ears, and so we were favoured with more 
of the same sort. 

“« Now,” continued the first speaker, “ I tell 
John, when a customer is looking at a case of 
my boots, he is’nt obliged to dig up every pair 
in the box, and display to him every flaw in 
the leather, and every slip of the knife, and 
the quality of the thread, and all that. If he 
wants to make a trade, he must put the best 
face on the article he can, and he may be sure 
the purchaser will make allowance enough 
for defects.” 

“ Precisely.” 
















admitted. O, it won’t do at all!” 


Our heart warmed towards this unknown, in- 
corruptible one, that kept his integrity through 
such a fiery ordeal. 


Philistines ! 


tected youth committed to his care and train- 
ing. 







These are the models and exemplars after 
P 


creed and their practice, if they would win 
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“ But [| can’t make that boy understand the| will not lie for you by keeping back part of 
matter. It’s just so with all that family.  It| the truth. 

runs in the blood. His father before him had 
the same failing, or he might have been a rich 
man. John won’t tell anything but what is 
exactly true about the boots, and he will tell 
all that is true.” 

** What do you keep him for ?” 

“Well, I’ve thought a good many times I 
should get rid of him, but you see I can trust 
John myself; I don’t have to watch him in 
anything between him and me. I always know 
what to depend upon where John is concerned. 
He’d cut off his right hand, I do verily be- 
lieve, before he’d cheat me out of a mill. But 
I have to take care how I leave customers in 
his hands. When I am there, I attend to 
them myself; but when I am away, they find 
out a little more of the art of boot-making 
than I care to have them know.” 

“That’s all nonsense. There’s no use in 
setting up for such special honesty. If every- 
body traded on such principles, it would do. 
But if one man undertakes it alone, he’ll go to 
the wall. The fact is, if we tell the worst 
about our goods, we actually misrepresent, for 
the purchaser will suppose all the while we 
are saying the best we can, and that the actu- 
al worst is very far beyond what we have 






























Many an employer has sins of the kind 
herein signalized to answer for, which are 
black with exceeding sinfulness, 

It is laid upon the conscience of each em- 
ployer, that he watch over the morals of his 
young men; that he not only refrain from 
everything in precept and practice corrupting 
to their honour and honesty, but that he guard 
them by positive influences from going astray ; 
that he understand the nature of the compan- 
ionships they form ; that he inquire judiciously 
into the appropriation of their leisure time ; 
that he seek their social improvement by open- 
ing to them, if he can, the door of his own 
family circle ; that he interest himself in their 
habits; that he remember to whom he is ac- 
countable, before he detail one of them to do 
all the honours and cater from all the infamy 
of the city, for some visiter from abroad he 
hopes to secure as a customer. 

We hope that John is, ere this, out of the 
clutches of the boot-dealer, or, better still, that 
his unswerving probity and integrity, so elo- 
quently rebuking the low morality of his mas- 
ter, have won him to the adoption of a better 
code of wareroom morals.—Congregation- 
alist. 





“ Just what I’ve told John over and over.” 
; FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 
! brave John! : 
ee cp thee ndma = A Stated Annual Meeting of “ The Contri- 
butors tothe Asylum for the Relief of Persons 
Deprived of the Use of their Reason,” will be 
held on Fourth-day, the 17th of Third month, 
1852, at 3 o’clock, Pp. m., at Mulberry street 
meeting-house, Philadelphia. 


Wituram Bert te, Clerk. 


God bless him and shield 
him, and deliver him out of the hands of the 


And this is the way, we thought, that many 
an employer sets about corrupting the unpro- 





This is the sort of nurture under which 
muny a youthful aspirant fora business career 
is indoctrinated in the mercantile virtues. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 


The Steward and Matron of this Institution 
having resigned, the Managers are desirous 
of procuring suitable Friends to fill those 
stations. 

Application may be made to either of the 
undersigned, 


which they are exhorted to pattern in their 


golden fortunes. 

Would that we could blow a trumpet of 
warning for parents and guardians in the coun- 
try, who seek so earnestly places for their 
sons and wards in our mercantile houses of 
the city. Beware what snares you spread for 
their unwary feet! Find out the character of 
the men to whom you intrust the keeping of 
such precious interests. Be sure that they 
prize truth and honesty, not only when these 
traits subserve directly their own self-interest, 
but when they sometimes interfere with “a 
good bargain.” Fortify, especially, the hearts 
of those whom you send forth on such a peril- 
ous venture, with an inflexible and steady 
attachment to uprightness, which shall .be 
proof against all threats and bribes, and then 
uphold and shield them on these slippery 
heights of temptation, by intercessions with 
heaven. 

And if we might also speak in the ear of 
such employers, we would say, “ If you must 
corrupt and defile your own souls with such a 
rotten system of morals in trade, why, do it, 
if you will ; but don’t try your hand at defiling 
the ingenuous soul of some honest John, who 


Tuomas Evans, 
Samvuet Bert te, Jr. 
JeremIAH Hacker, 
Cuares ELtis, 
Witiram Bertie, 
Joun M. Wuiratu. 


Philad., Second mo. 16th, 1852. 


——__—_ 


Marriep, at Friends’ meeting-house, New Garden, 
Pa., on the 10th of Twelfth month last, Cuartes Pax- 
son, of Cecil county, Md., to Saran, daughter of Joseph 
Chambers, of the former place. 


Diep, suddenly, on the 23d ult., in the 75th year of 
her age, Martua, wife of Thomas Taylor, a member 
of Mount Holly Particular and Burlington Monthly 
Meeting, N. J. It may be truly said that she was one 
that had been careful “ to look well to the ways of her 
household, and in her tongue was the law of kindness.” 
“ Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord, yea, 
from henceforth saith the Spirit, that they may rest 
from their labours, and their works do follow them.” 
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